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THE TURNING-POINT WITH ANATOLE FRANCE 

In the early days of the world-war, the dean of French letters 
offered himself for enlistment. We were surprised, not merely 
because he was seventy, but because he was a pacifist : for many 
years he had preached socialism and the brotherhood of man. 
We were surprised because he was Anatole France. But scarcely 
twenty-five years before, the present Radical-Socialist had been 
merely a skeptic, an intellectual hedonist, a dilettante: in 1886 
this dreamer of reform had written the nihilistic pages of 
Thais. So the heroic inconsistency of 1914 is only a part of a 
greater problem : How did the skeptic become a man of action ? 
Is there any development in the work of his cloister days — 
anything besides the dilettante in his literary criticism ? 

In any case, these essays, extending over fifteen years, will give 
us the best early portrait of the man. For with all his subjec- 
tivity, Anatole France is essentially a critic. If, like so many 
masters of French prose, he began as a poet, his slender volume 
of Parnassian verse is far less a product of feeling than of phil- 
osophic thought — far less lyrical than critical. Like his first 
Naturalistic novels, Les Poemes dores (i8y^) shows us an Anatole 
France of positive beliefs, real convictions, like those of his age. 
No man escapes the influence of his environment. Reaching 
his majority in 1865, with the French version of Darwin but 
three years old, with Taine's English Literature and the writ- 
ings of Claude Bernard brand-new in every bookstore, Anatole 
France was like all his contemporaries foredoomed to believe in 
Science. "In those days we were Darwinians, evolutionists," 
says he in the Discours aux Etudiants, "already working to get 
from Lamarck and Darwin a philosophy, rules of life, sociologic 
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laws, a constitution. ' ' And since even before this Leconte de Lisle 
had shown Science how to be poetic, gilding Determinism 
with the Hindu doctrine of Eternal Law and Change, so Anatole 
France espoused the Illusion celebrated in Les Poemes antiques. 
Like his master he too turns agnosticism into art, though he 
looks less toward India than to Greece and the Greek skeptics. 
Hence the smiling fatalistic pantheism of Les Poemes dores, rich 
in a golden lucent intellectuality. 

Not here, perhaps, but later, did Anatole France show the 
poet that is in him. Thais and the Italian tales vindicated 
the promise of Les Poemes dores. None but a poet could have 
dreamed such splendid pictures of antiquity or of the Renais- 
sance, none but a poet could have re-lived the horrors and heroism 
of the Revolution. But even then he is not merely a poet. To 
realize for us these visions of a dead past, to make them clear 
and convincing as a modern novel, took more than mere imagina- 
tion. Call it clairvoyance if you will : such clairvoyance is really 
historical insight based on critical scholarship. The story-teller 
is a poet, but he is also the keenest of critics. 

Too keen, perhaps, for great lyricism. In any case, he caught 
too early the trick of rationalizing emotion. If Le Livre de mon 
Ami is a confession, Anatole France was even as a boy turning 
his experience into thought. Brought up in a Jesuit school, 
carefully trained in dialectic, this child of Renan grew up a 
questioner of things, a thinker, a critic. 

Naturally the poet must find expression first. Bu*t even as he 
scribbled his first verses, his other talent was leading him to bi- 
ography. As early as 1868, he published a study of the Parnas- 
sian avatar, Alfred de Vigny, and Lemierre admitted his gift by 
making him editor of a series of French classics. So he wrote 
the lives of many a favorite French author, now collected and 
reprinted in Genie latin. In 1874 Lemierre published the first 
of these, a study of Racine; in 'j? studies of Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, Prevost, and Moliere; in '78, Le Sage; in '79, Margaret 
of Navarre, Sainte-Beuve, and Chateaubriand. From '81 to '90, 
his growing success as a novelist reduced the list to Scarron, 
Madame de Lafayette, La Fontaine, and Benjamin Constant. 
The rest of Genie latin is not anterior to La Vie litteraire. 
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It is good to have these Juvenilia reprinted. They are the 
beginnings of the critic who, for good or evil, broke the last 
bonds of criticism. They are not scholarly biographies, rigidly 
careful and minute. But they are real portraits; and if detail is 
slurred, it is to give richer color and atmosphere. An artist 
rather than a scholar, the author finds the date less important 
than the adjective ; and he plans his pictures for his canvas. To 
know the scholar's labors and to know when to forget them, is 
the mark of this humanist, and only such may wield a pen at all 
comparable to the sword. 

A little tact is not useless in the critic's trade. And Anatole 
France had more than a little. He knew that he was writing for 
the larger public, writing for those who usually neglect prefaces, 
and he hoped that he was writing to be read. He must divine 
his audience, — possible readers of his future novels, — avoid the 
steeps of pedantry and the shoals of platitude. He must charm, 
and he had not yet learned the secret of charming by holding up 
the mirror to his changing moods. Ten years younger than the 
critic of Le Temps, he feels that he must take his subject seri- 
ously, yet he does find the secret of charming in vivid drawing 
and in a sympathetic touch. 

It is sympathy which makes the portrait live. It is sympathy 
which leads the artist to the heart of his model. So this young 
critic turns instinctively to types like himself. First he takes 
up his favorite Racine, and the portrait is rich in glimpses of 
the artist who drew it. With Racine, Anatole France knew 
" the charms of a pious education for the ardent young souls 
that it does not stifle." He too had known the malady of the 
cloister, its "dangerous gift of intermingling life and dreams to 
lose oneself therein." 1 But when he adds that religion offers to 
voluptuous souls "la volupte de se perdre," we realize suddenly 
that this gentle classicist is also an admirer of Baudelaire! 

The 'prentice critic finds it hard not to read himself into his 
model. Be the subject well chosen, his own experience serves 
as a divining rod. So for Anatole France there is no contra- 
diction in the mocking sallies of le tendre Racine: " The same 
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nervous sensibility which excites us to weep at many things pro- 
vokes our laughter at many others." 2 With Racine, he too had 
thrilled in boyhood to the beauty of the classics, he too had known 
" The visions which float through a poet's soul before the words 
come to set them free." And in spite of all his self-suppression 
in these studies, which date from the same years as the Natur- 
alistic Jocaste (and probably also Jean Servien), he already de- 
clares that what we love and value in others is "only the points 
of relationship which unite them to ourselves." 3 

Thus he foreshadows the subjective critic of La Vie litteraire. 
The later digressions may be lacking, but never the graceful 
irony of the personal attitude. He frankly admits that he has 
not read a serious work of the Abbe Prevost, yet his portrait of 
the soldier-priest and defrocked Bohemian does not suffer there- 
by. No one quicker than the creator of Jer6me Coignard to see 
the picturesque in the Abbe's varied career; none more curious 
to explore that heart divided between religion and the loves of 
this world. No one cleverer in his setting of a background, as 
when he begins a study of Bernardin de St. Pierre by a swift 
sketch of his native seaport, or relieves his portrait of Chateau- 
briand upon a sombre Breton landscape of barren heath and don- 
jon and never silent sea. No one quicker to catch the universal 
humanity in his sitters, or to illustrate a modern instance by a 
golden text from the Greeks. And if he cannot resist the temp- 
tation of an occasional quaint archaism (gueres), he knows al- 
ready that to be classic one must be simple and natural: "Ce 
n'est pas en faisant du grec qu'on ressemble le plus aux grecs." 
He will be himself, and it is not Moliere nor Scarron nor Le 
Sage, but poets like Racine and Sainte-Beauve and Chateau- 
briand whose portraits stir him into freest self-expression. 

"The works that are least vain were created by those who best 
saw the vanity of all things. One must pay for the pride of 
thinking in sadness and desolation." 4 This is from the life of 
Racine. Thus the earliest of these studies, dating from 1874, 
reflects the earlier, essential Anatole France, the seeker dis- 
illusioned and bitter, before he has taken disillusion for a mask. 

2 Ibid., p. 144. s Ibid., p. 150. i Ibid., p. 154. 
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This is our skeptic at thirty, judging his youth's attempt to 
solve the riddle of the universe by nineteenth-century science 
and eighteenth-century philosophy. When, thirteen years later, 
he replaced Jules Claretie as literary critic of Le Temps, he had 
learned, like Montaigne, how easy it was to sleep on the pillow 
of doubt, and even to dream delightfully upon it. He had be- 
come the 'mocking Benedictine' of his editor's fancy, a philo- 
sophic monk of a dilettante Abbaye de Theleme, indulgent and 
pious, skeptical yet resigned, bound by pessimism and aesthetic 
dislike of change to the status quo. Sylvestre Bonnard, the 
scholar who had used books to escape from the present, — for, as 
he tells us later, "every age is commonplace to those who live in 
it," — now opens his study-window. 

Hence the four volumes of La Vie litteraire (1888-1892), com- 
posed of weekly causeries on books and men and events. No 
dry reviewing this, but scholarship on a holiday, familiar and 
chatty, yet rich in many a philosophic vista. Like the Lady of 
Shalott, this student of the past views in Art's mirror the 
reflected life of to-day, and this partial approach to reality 
seems only to confirm him in his Pyrrhonism. Half a dozen 
years older, he is no longer the optimist Sylvestre; he is Renan 
in the last stage, tired of scholarship and amusing himself with 
ideas. Ernest Renan, "le plus sage des hommes," is now his 
master, and if we turn back three years to the last pages of Le 
Livre de mon Ami, we shall find, in a dialogue directly imitated 
from Dialogues philosophiques, the very spirit of Renan's dilet- 
tanteism. "I shall mingle in one love the two hostile children 
of my thought, so as not to do injury to my real son." 6 Add to 
this his admiration for the greatest of modern relativists, 
Montaigne, and you have his chief exemplars during the six years 
of reading which prepared him for La Vie litteraire. 

What is dilettanteism ? It is, for Anatole France, le don de 
s'amuser de soi-meme." It is an Epicureanism of the intellect, for 
"one wearies of everything except the joys of comprehending." ' 
It is the game of thought for the game's sake, with all its in- 
consistencies, its contradictions, since those who follow the great 

5 Loc. cit., p. 285. 6 Vie litt., I, 62. ''Ibid., II, 43. 
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god Mood must, like Montaigne, possess two or three philoso- 
phies. "Woe unto him who does not contradict himself at least 
once a day," had said Renan. France will say, in the preface 
to his second volume, "Les ames exemptes de tout illogisme 
me font peur." 

Breadth extended even to inconsistency will hardly be dogmatic. 
So this critic builds no theory of aesthetics out of his artistic 
preferences. Commenting on the symbolists, he states his belief 
that "man will never know exactly why a thing is beautiful." 
To him, "Beauty is a part of the universal Illusion. We confer 
beauty upon things by loving them ; Love contains all the mystery 
of the ideal. But, idealists or realists, we are all alike the play- 
things of appearances Beauty is the only reality we are 

permitted to seize." 8 

We think at once of Plato's Protagoras. But all the pilosophers 
are known to this destroyer of philosophy. The very procession 
of the systems makes him more of a skeptic; in philosophy, as 
in the world about him, he sees only illusion and change. This 
will be the moral of Thais. Yet he loves philosophy as the 
history of thought ; loves it as a scholar and a humanist. For 
him, as for Pascal, thought is man in his entirety, the source of 
his dignity and the secret of his despair. He loves it also as a 
master of dialectic, as we may see in his essay on Jules Lemaitre ; 
and for Anatole France, thought is philosophic doubt. 

Let us see what he has to say of his fellow-Renanist Lemaitre, 
and incidentally, of himself. " His fortunate perversity," reads 
the essay, "consists in doubting incessantly. 'Tis the condi- 
tion to which reflection has reduced him. Thought is a fright- 
ful thing. It is the acid which dissolves the universe, and if all 
men were to set to thinking at once, the world would immedi- 
ately cease to exist. . . . Thought is the worst of things. It is 
also the best, for if it is truth to say that it destroys everything, 
one can also say that it has created all things. Only through it 
do we conceive the universe, and when it proves to us that the 
universe is inconceivable, it does but shatter the bubble it has 
blown." 9 

*Ibid., II, 191. 9 Ibid., II, 173. 
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Doesn't this recall the Dialogues pkilosophiquesl Only Re- 
nan, surely, could keep his paradoxes dancing so skilfully upon 
thin air. Only Renan, before him, had dared take thoughts like 
these and juggle with them like silver balls. Only Renan or 
that mocking Cyrenaic Nicias, whose incarnation, in Thais, dates 
from this very year (1889). 

So from Nicias's creator, we can expect nothing but subjective 
criticism. To Anatole France, composing his first preface, 
"criticism, like philosophy or history, is a kind of novel, — and 
every novel, correctly speaking, is an autobiography. The good 
critic is he who relates the adventures of his soul in the midst 
of masterpieces." And the good critic will say, "Gentlemen, 
I am going to speak of myself in connection with Shakespeare, 
Racine, or Goethe. 'Tis a rather fine opportunity!" 

Was it meant as a challenge, this denial of all criticism ? At 
any rate it had that effect, and the glove cast down by the Re- 
nanist was picked up by the foremost follower of Taine. To name 
Brunetiere is to describe his reply, in the classic pages of La 
Revue des Deux Mondes (Jan. 1891). The doughty editor did 
his best to crush this dangerous butterfly, this dilettante whose 
sophistries seemed to be directed against scholarship itself. But 
the sledges of that dialectic only swung through empty air, and 
over the din of his logic the butterfly hovers still. 

Our concern, moreover, is with the butterfly. Let us keep the 
image, for it alone typifies the volatile grace of La Vie litteraire. 
Such might be the essays of Montaigne reincarnate, a Montaigne 
turned chroniqueur parisien. Like him, like Elia too, France 
follows his fancy where it listeth, "Je cause, et la causerie a ses 
hasards." So perfectly natural does it all seem that one is more 
than half deceived. None the less, chance is not master here. 
Well does Anatole France know what he would say — or leave 
unsaid! He may say it naively, but art is to conceal art. He 
will always say it simply, with the easy grace of antiquity. And 
if he talks, not of the volume he is set to review, but of himself, 
turning an essay on Renan's History of Israel 'into a reverie over 
the Bible of his childhood, the result is never trivial or common- 
place or vain. 

"All my art is scribbling on the margins of books," we may 
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read in this very essay. And in fact, the criticism of Anatole 
France is a gloss, a gloss creative as the text it adorns. La Vie 
litteraire is a journal intime of literary impressions, of general 
ideas, for France finds it "so agreeable to philosophize." 10 It is 
a portrait of the artist ; and if he has no tendency, tendencies he 
certainly has. Breadth first, for "one has less chance of being 
absolutely mistaken when one admires things which are very 
diverse." " Yet he insists upon naturalness and simplicity, and 
he hates Neologism and Goncourisme as he hates the platitudes 
of Georges Ohnet or the monstrous rhetoric of Victor Hugo. 
In his opinion "Hugo has not created a single figure that is 
human." 12 So for Anatole France, as for his beloved eighteenth 
century, taste is the first literary canon: "without taste, one 
shocks even those who have none. ' ' 1S Taste makes him prefer 
the tale to the novel, confess a "secret preference for little mas- 
terpieces." " Taste means restraint: "to tell everything is to 
tell nothing." 15 Taste means beauty, and "in art everything 
which is not beautiful is false." 16 Hence his chief abomination is 
Naturalism, and nothing is finer than the last paragraph of his 
essay on Zola, which shows that even a skeptic may have ideals. 

Of course his antipathy to Zola's naturalism is not odd in a 
poet. Classic naturalism he accepts as a true humanist, as he 
accepts the classical ideal of form. Yet by his feelings he leans 
to the Romantic— and openly avows it. "Despite all our at- 
tempts to be serious and to love only the truth, there are times 
when common reality ceases to satisfy — when one would like to 
escape from nature." 17 So France will explore the universe in 
search of the marvelous (which he knows does not exist!) — and 
is never happier than when illuminating some miracle of popular 
legend or mediaeval hagiology or modern spiritism. With the 
same romantic curiosity, he will ransack the sciences, choosing 
of course those writers whose generalizations yield "immediate 
pleasure and profit." 18 How many times he has found a new 
thrill and a new paradox in the infinite abysses of the sky! 

So might one plunder all the universe to store a Palace of Art. 

10 Ibid., I, 182. 1S Ibid., I, 17. 16 Ibid., I, 79. 

11 Ibid., I, 99. » Ibid., I, 150. " Ibid., I, 117. 

12 Ibid., I, 115. 16 Ibid., I, 78. 18 Ibid., IV, 350. 
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But France knows that " everything in this world must be paid 
for, and pleasure most of all." 19 Before the end of the second 
volume, we find hints of a reaction, a growing disgust with his 
ivory tower. Take the page in which he describes the farmers 
winnowing wheat, 20 a page worthy to set beside the prologue to 
La Mare au Diable. And mark the ending: "Oh the joy of 
accomplishing a fixed and regular task ! Shall I know, to-night, 
whether I have stored my granary with good grain? Shall I 
know whether my words are the bread which giveth life?" 

There is, then, an ideal of truth. And now, in the last two 
volumes of the series, a new note enters, despite the significant 
fact that personalia come less readily to his pen. This note is 
first struck in the review of Bourget's Le Disciple, in which M. 
France defends so vigorously against practical moralists the 
right of a thinker to the free expression of his thought. "It is 
thought that rules the world," he avers; "yesterday's ideas 
make the morals of to-morrow." 21 And if he still loves his skep- 
tical poise, still believes with Montaigne that "to die for an idea 
is to set a pretty high value on conjectures," he does virtually 
deny his old quietism in this statement, "whoever thinks he 
possesses the truth must declare it." He knows, now, that 
"life is not innocent"; that "we live only by devouring life"; 
nay, even, that "thought itself is an act which shares the cruelty 
attached to every act. ' ' 22 And, not many weeks after, comes the 
realization that, even for a romantic hedonist, passivity is death. 
Reviewing the career of a forgotten connoisseur, Vivant Denon, 
he tells us that "la mollesse est Vennemie des vraies voluptes,"™ 
tells us, even more significantly, "the defect of that happy 
career was that Denon did not allow himself to take up arms in 
any cause." 

It is very clear that these two essays mark the turning-point 
in the growth of Anatole France. He had been one of those de- 
scribed in his first preface, "one for whom the universe is only 
ink and paper." Now, his casement open on the present, a living 
breeze has destroyed his quiet and his quietism. So, in the last 



19 Ibid., 1,225. a Ibid., Ill, 69. 23 Ibid., Ill, 179. 

20 Ibid., II, 254. 82 Ibid., Ill, 73. 
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two volumes of the series, we'find him denying his old gods, ad- 
mitting new ones into his Pantheon. This former Parnassian 
now derides Art for Art's sake, claiming that "poetry should 
spring up naturally out of life, like a flower or tree. " u He admits, 
with restrictions, the new prosody of Jean Moreas — after ban- 
tering the symbolists in his second volume. He proposes, for 
the College de France, new chairs of telepathy, socialism, and the 
study of the Martian canals. 26 He rallies the mediaevalist Pela- 
dan on his hatred of patriotism and his disgust for the present. 26 
He mocks at the experimental subjectivism of Barres, the bud- 
ding politician, maintaining that "we must not make life an ex- 
periment, we must live it." 2T For the third time he returns to the 
defence of journalism: "we must keep our minds wide open to 
life and ideas." 28 And finally, in the last volume, he comes out 
boldly for the present against the past, asserting that "never 
was an age more interesting to a curious mind, except perhaps 
the age of Hadrian." 29 

With all this, these later essays show his pessimism increas- 
ing. No illusion gilds for him the present, as it had glorified 
that Palace of Art where his skepticism once found peace in 
books and in "the silent orgies of thought." He knows the 
world before him for the drop of mud that it is ; realizes that 
even the whole universe offers no reasonable hope of better. 30 
He finds it horrible to think that children will become men, 31 
sees that the unchangeable base of human nature is "tena- 
ciously selfish, jealous, sensual, and cruel." 32 He even wonders 
at times whether life is not an accident, a mould, a planetary 
disease. 3 ' And believing all this, disillusioned in his hopes of 
Science, 34 in his belief in History, 85 conscious of the sadness of 
the everlasting flux, 36 knowing that in much wisdom is much 
grief, his mood is often that of the Preacher, "What profit hath 
a man of all the labour which he laboureth under the sun ?" 31 Yet 
through it all he retains confidence in the reason and in that 



24 Ibid., Ill, 305. 28 Ibid., IV, 184. 32 Ibid., IV, 48. 

25 Ibid., IV, 58. 2 » Ibid., IV, 165. 33 Ibid., IV, 229. 

26 Ibid., Ill, 235. 30 Ibid., Ill, 212. 34 Ibid., IV, 43. 
" Ibid., IV, 229. 31 Ibid., Ill, 271. 35 Ibid., II, 116 

36 Ibid., IV, no. s ' Ibid., II, 31, et passim. 
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curious eighteenth century, which, believing in progress through 
reason, inaugurated a new era for humanity. 38 Only his first trust 
is tempered by experience, by the realization that "Things do not 
move as quickly as we used to think." Convinced, now, that 
"we must follow circumstances, use the forces about us, do in a 
word what we have to do," 39 this defender of Truth in the ab- 
stract case of Le Disciple is only waiting for the hour and the 
call. The critic who, in the preface of four years before, had 
"blessed books because with them one could make of life a long 
and gentle childhood," is ready now to step into the lists, plan- 
ning to follow his essays on Pascal and Pere Didon" with the 
rapier-like anticlericalism of La Rotisserie. Five years more 
and he was definitely to forsake the cloister, fight side by side 
with Zola in the defence of Dreyfus, mount the tribune of the 
Radicals in the cause of a new humanity. The dilettante had be- 
come a man of action. The skeptic had entered upon the path 
which was to lead to his glorious inconsistency of 1914. 

Lewis Piaget Shanks. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

38 Ibid., IV, 43. 39 Ibid., Ill, 348. «° Ibid., Vol. V. 



